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ABSTRACT 

In this paper a relationship is established between 
writing and early literacy in young children. The age at which early 
literacy begins to develop in young children varies with each child. 
For many children, literacy begins to appear in activities such as 
pretend play, drawing, conversations about storybook plots, and 
conversations about words or signs or labels. The development of this 
early literacy is a social process embedded in social relationships, 
particularly in children's relationships with parents, siblings, 
friends, caretakers, and teachers. Readiness for school is now 
regarded as influenced by familial, institutional, and community 
variables. Between the ages of one and five, children learn to use 
symbols to create and communicate meaning. These symbols can be used 
to make up stories, draw images, and later on to write stories. R. 
Charlesworth (1992) offers extensive suggestions for providing print 
experiences for children, such as the following: (1) call attention 
to the conventions of print while writing down children's dictation; 
(2) point out the uses of print materials (such as phone books, 
storybooks, shopping lists, greeting cards, menus, and magazines) as 
children use these materials in dramatic play; and (3) model reading 
behavior by reading when the children are reading (such as during a 
library or rest period). J. A. Brewer (1992) suggests that children 
pass through a number of stages in literacy development, including 
the scribble stage, the linear repetitive stage; the random letter 
stage, the letter-name or phonetic stage, the transitional spelling 
stage, and the conventional spelling stage. Early literacy is 
believed to contribute to success in learning at each level. 
(Contains 10 references . ) (FB) 
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BEST copy AVAIUBLE 



In determining what writing has to do with literacy, it if; 
first necessary to define what literacy is. According to 
Vfe_]:>iSt£?x Uew World Dictionary , literacy is *'the state or quality 
ol being literate; abiJily to read and write ' (1986, p. o2'5i. 
Another definition of literacy by McLane and ^-IcNamee (1990) is 
knowing the letters of the alphabet and how to use these letters 
to read and write. McLane and McNamee go on to say that literacy 
also involves attitudes, assumptions, and exp-ec tat ions about 
reading and writing, and the place and value of these activities 
in one^s life. "[ t is very interesting that both definitions 
include reading and writing capabilities in daterrrdning literacy. 
Therefore, writing becomes one vital component of the overall 
concept of literacy. 

Writing and j-eaciing clearly depend on each othei-. The 
«=*fforts of the writier are always pax-tiaJly directed by the 
purpcset* and interests of the reader and a reader's ei forty ar*- 
always pana. iaiiy dir-eci.ed Vjy tlie purposes and interests wf the 
writer. I'o succ^^^ed in one role revquires some under^t abiding cf 
the other (McLane 'v McNamee, 19t'rr/ . 

Although leading and writing have a definite ^i-oaiiecti on , 
tht-y are luite distinct pursuits. Writitig act:.vitiet. are usually 

rnf^r^J visiblH^ because they involve ■ makifig sometliing usually 

mrirks jt\ paper ui- some other wr-Ltitig sui'lace. l<eadin£ acr,ivities 
are less visible and often more of an internal mental proce.=:;.i:'. . 
Thew'^ activities .indicate Ihat a c}n Id is trying to understand a 
£.Hory ihi-uiuv:h prtr-tend readin-i. orHinamtit I'iay* etc. fMcl^ane .v. 
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McNarrif^e, iSSOi. 

The age at which ear]y literacy begins to develop in young 
children varies v/ith each child. For many children, literacy 
begins to appear in activities such as pretend play, drawing, 
conversations aobut storybook plors, and conversations about 
words on signs or labels. . TJn.-ough these activities, youn^^ 
children are trying to understand and make sense of reading and 
v;riLijig long before they can actually ' read and write. At the 
same time, they are acquiring a broad range cf knowledge, skills, 
and dispcsi tiofis related to v/riting and reading. 

T})e development of -.".his early literacy is a ^:-oci3.1 process 
embedded in social relation^3hips , particularly in children".^: 
relationships with parents, siblings, friends, caretakers, 'und 
teachero. Lireracy devel opment begins in children "s 

relationships with their immediate caretakers. When this 
devei'..«pment aot\i;i.lly begins \'aries witii che difference in 
families and communities. Some chidli-en have opportunities tu 
oliserve much more readin/g and writing going on around them than 
T'lhers do. Some have much more experience inteiacting U'lth 
parenr.s and <:»]der oiblij:gs irj a/U-.ivit ies which involve litei-acy 
and, i.het'etor/e , enter- school pr*ograms with taj-- more e::perience 
with literacy functions and forivis than •■•ther children. A child 
who is in an environment lov most cf his early years without 
r)b;..Hrving reading and/oi' writing activities is at a disadvantage 
wlif-n J I f -Mnes time for him/her to enrer- a school progrHni i ^.h.l-.si .n , 
19o9 ; . lu fleijr wor-Js, a child In an environ^nent where r^rjsding 
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and writing ai-a a way of .life- rind modeled every day is going to 
be more* ready lor school. 

ReadineF.:? tor school wsed to be considered a. condition that 
was primarily a matter of maturity and, therefore, genetically 
predetermined. The. nev^er theories of leai-ning and development 
focus on readineir.s as a c-cndition that now includes environmental 
and ecological considerations. Readiness is now regarded as a 
condition that is influenced by familial, institutional, and 
community variables. -The burden of responsibility for a child's 
readiness now shifts from the child-s responsibility to the 
adult's in the child's life ( Kagan , 1992). 

• Oi-iginaliy, it v^as thought that first it was appropriate to 
learn, then perform: in other worlds, first it v/as appropriate to 
learn how lo write, then actually v/rite. Although this 

philosophy may still, liold true for some things (for e.<ampie, 
first one must leai-n how to fly a lO.ane before one can actually 
fly it), it doesn't apply to writing any longer, First, it is 
imr'0?-ta?it to write > then to l(-arn about writing (Murray, !n95.K 

A child's first writing may not look much like an adult's 
idea of wriLixig. "Fetween the ages of one and five, children 
Ifarn to use symbols to create and t.^ominunicate n.eaning. These 
symbols can be used to make up stories, drav.^ images, and later on 
to write stories. Young children beginning to write often 
scribble with the intention for these mar-ks to be writing. As a 
child's pr'.nt awar'uness in«-^reases» these Scribbles take on tiie 
f:-hcn\'AC tei istic.t. oJ: typu.-al print ((Ubson, 19R9 ) . 



The process of learning to read and write begins at 
hoine long before children enter scliool. The process varies form 
child to child, but develops as children gain experience with 
language and print. Drawii'ig is an integral patt of "che writing 
process because it is a v/ay for children to plan and organize 
thr?ir written text. A dr-awing can tell a si:^ory that written 
wordir* cannot yet corr/ey for the young child. Parents should 
accept their child's drawings, and encourage them to talk about 
tliem. Some researchers suggest that parents and teachers write 
down what children dictate so they can see their own speech put 
into written .words (Dailey , 1991 ) . 

If we want our young children to be literate and to become 
literate adults, parents and caregivers of young children need to 
nicike tlieir environment as encouraging as P'ossibie. Charlesworth 
(l^'92) has triojne r^xLensive suggestions for print experiences vmich 
iriclude t.])e fol lowing: 

1. "CalJ attention to the conventions of print while 

. _ writing. down chiidi-t^n's dActatioa. . . . . 

2. Point f.-^ut th'^ uses of print materials (such as phone 
books, storybooks, shoii'ping lists, greeting cards, 
menius, and maga2:ines) as children use these materials 
in dx^amatic play. 

'3, Model reading behav lor by "reading when the children are 
readiiig ( sucli as during a library or r^est periud). 

'1 . Have cl'iildren read sig/is duriiig field trips. 
. Read cliildi-ea * s dictation and have them read their 
di o t at i on 

• G. Kncoui'age writing and drawing aiid label the pro'lucts. 

7. Draw attention to letters in context such as when 
writing the child''3 firuiife . labeling a pictur-e, or taking 
d i tat ion . 

8. Frovid'i a variety of writing implements and materials 
I .1 i ned nnd un J. ined paper , large and sma 3.1 paper , p-ens , 
marker's , peno 1 Is , ctialk ancl clialkb -^ai^:! , paint and po i nt 
bf ut-^ie^: ) . 

9. Kn^-'Mirage chil^Jx-eri to write and act^ept their produv::ts 

4 . 
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no matter novj clistanc they are from conventional 
writing. 

10. Px^ovicie- props and print materials thao will stimulate 
role-playing and story reenac tments .. 

11. Encourage cooperative social interaction during play 
and during writing activities. 

12.. Provide moveable letters and encourage experimentation 
( m.'f.i.ching, sorting, se-^uencing, etc. ) . 

13. Hctivate children by encouraging them to v^rite words 
that are personally important, to them (e.g., their i.>wn 
tiames, nam<r^i^ of fi-iends and family members , names of 
cheir pets, or favorite play materials). 

14. Provide opportunities to write letters, make greeting 
car-d-^, Ii3t3. labels, and captions and tv:> w^-ite 
stories . 

Uv, Call attention to print in familiar stories by pointing 

to t'ne words as they are read . 
lo. Write messages to cliildren (e.g., "1 like you," 'You 

are a good helper," "Thanks for playing nicely today, ' 

'Time to wash your hands" j . 
17. Let 'the children see adults using v;ritten language 

(making lists, writing captions and notes). 

15. Encourage questions and discussi'on during story 
reading,' espe<?ially by relating stury content to the 
children"s past experiences, 

IJ^), Enlist til*:' aid of parents, volunteers, and older 
crhi Idren to be trained as story reader-s to prov ide 
individual si.or^y reading t.ime. 

20. Develop c\ parent education program designed tvo provide 
parents with techniques foi- enhancing learning at home. 

2:J . Provide opportunities for and encourage "pretend" 
reading by modeling wasy- to- learn stoi-ies, such as are 
fo\J.nd in i: red i tillable looks and pattern books. 

22. Provide - an abundance -of reading material including 
cliildi'en s litei-ature, wordless picture books, 
newspapers, teleplione books, catalogs, cartoons, menus, 
( Oiipo'ns , junk ma i 1 : an*:! dii Idren ' s magaz ines , " 
(p. 410-414 i 



Part^nt.='. a-V3. teacntrt.L'S are important writing moders. Adults 
irr/ol\eJ in wi-iting. behavioi-e s'jvirh as vn-ifing a letter, making a 
gT'tM-er^y Ji.--.t, or writiiii^; a check often stimulate a young child to 
Wi'ite, P.y obset'^ving adults writing, children discover- v;ays in 
which v;i*itu"5g is useful and meaningful. .Parents can als<j provide 
an environment that encoui'ages a 'young chll'l tv^ v/)*'ite oy having 
many tools foi- writing ajid a variety of i.»aper types available. A 
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typewriter or ooiiiputei- lmt. well as chalk and s..enoiIs are ^^ii 
possible rnateriale to promote va-iting (Dailey^ 1991;. 

A first ti.lt^p in J earning to read and "wiite is undersi-andiuii 
Wicxh prinu. h^s ivieaning. Children 3ee adults stopping a car at a 
c-itop sign Of gutting out the flour after* referring to a recipe. 
Encouraging toung chidlren to help v^rite lists, notee, setters, 
books, etc helps them understand that written messages can be a 
way of communicatiiig. As children play, they also become more 
aware of symbols. An example of a symbol could be a child using 
a block to i-epresent a car while playing. They tlien learn tha 
symbols are a necessary part of learning to. read and v/rite and, 
for example, making the letters * t-e- l-e-p--h-o-n-e " , which are 
juc^t marks on paper, stand for telephone (Mitchell <S: David, 
1992). 

Br-ciwer (1992.) give.? the various stages of writing in young 
oltil<irfn as foliows: 

! . 3cribi>lt^ Stage lii this stage of writing, children 

scribble before tlitr^y learn which- marks make letters and 
which do not. 

2. Linear Repetitive Stage In this next stage u'f 

writing, ^;hildren begin to di S'j-c^ver- that writing is 
usually hor L...Oiiv.ai an-'i thiar Letter's appear in a row 
acr-.^£-. i.;}"' . Tliey uegin to ].ook foi- some 

'nti-i-cl iv^Tis betw/-r-n wor-d-^- and thtrt objects they 

Ti. Kandom-Letter Stage This third stage oi writing i^i 

when children begin to learn wliicfi lines ai-e rtcceptaljif=' 
as letterir. ana will start to use these Jotters in' some 
i'andom i n c. vdf-.v to r^-^cor^i wc rds '_>r sentences . 

•K Letter-Name V^riting or Phonetic Writing This is 'lie 

stage of wri t itig during which ch j Idren begin to 
associate letters with their sounds. While writing 
wurdts a:id ^u-n i.t-rvrn-e; , •:hildr-en wi^iLe words by writing 
cnly t}i^ i' tters tliat they actually hear. 

Transitional Spelling In this stage, children V.»egin 

tu spell words in theii conventional form, as it really 
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is spelled and not how it sounds. The example given by 
Br*t5wt^r is the v^ovd ' love". Becausi:; young children see 
this word so often, they begin to fcpell it the correct 
way even thougli the "o** and "e" have different sounds, 

6. Conventional Spelling This final stage of writi.ng, 

according to Brewer, is v/hen children, alter' receiving 
on~going support from adults while learning to write, 
have learned most of the rules for conventional 
spelling. 

Writing plays a major role in every area of the curriculura 
t}'iro\ighout every Level of education. Using writing to learn 
allows our cliildren to actively engage in science. sv^cial 
studies, and art. through observing, experiuient ing, reading, and 
I'ecording data. Writing to learri is the key to explore 
connections amoiig the different curriculum areas, language arts, 
and art through the method of integrated curriculum (Atweil, 
199<i). To help our young children be e.ble to succeed and learn 
at each level, we must ■ be sure they have ample opportunities to 
pursue writing at a very early age. 

In Ciusing, this writer v/ould like to tell a story that was 
toi(J to b.er by a second grade tf^acher who teaches in a 
conservative, medium sized midwestern city. Tliis teacher had a 
boy in her cuvssi'oom who had a g)"eat deal of difficulty with 
i-e^aJing, wi'j i ing sente^noes, and spelling and had been labeled a 
slow learner tjy tlie time he entered second grade. His 

handwT-i i. ing was t-.-JXce;pt ionaily ne-^at perfect, in fact but he 

c<:>uldn't Ih.ink of ;-"teri tern;es to wi-ite nor was he able to spell any 
of the words if he did happen to t.-ome up with a sentence. He 
expressed a great ueai of fi'ustration tlirougncut these 
exi?er iences . He aisc struggleci with reading, including f-ven the 
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most basic of color words or sight wordfs. During one of this 
tt?8cher"*t< convei-sat ions with this tao:/"s mother, thitr. teacher made 
the eomnjcii} cibour. how neat hia writirxg w^s: he wurked reelly hard 
to make it p^rrfect. His mother's respon^ie was, Tliar. "s because 
was never allowed tw scribble wit}}, crayons or pencils at a] J . 
We wanted hiir. lu wri t*.c nearly, eo we didn't let him 'even use 
crayons ot pt^ncils until the summer beftDre kindergart.en. " From 
this conversation, t.his teacher realized that the boy's 
frustration could have been avoided had his parents encouraged 
him to scribble, etc. when he was young... even if it wasn't 
perfect . 
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